THE  CARDINAL'S  PRIVATE  LIFE
to the payment. We have seen by the register for
1639 that these payments were by no means mediocre,
and that, for the normal daily routine of the household
as well as for exceptional occasions, it was a sum of
several millions that these three servitors administered
annually.
Banquets apart, the Cardinal's table was ordinarily
one of fourteen covers; his guests were the most distinguished
persons in the kingdom, and to be honoured by an invita-
tion to dinner (that is to say, to luncheon) by the Cardinal
was certainly more valued, and more intimidating, than
an invitation to dine with the King. The meal, according
to the exacting custom of the times, was one of three courses,
and each course contained a principal dish, two accessory
dishes (meat, vegetables, and garrdshings), six petits plats
(gastronomical whims more subtle still) and six assiettes,
which held what are termed 'kickshaws.' Dessert was
always a work of art, in which the steward and his assistants
gave full rein to their creative powers and to the caprices
of their fancy.
Richelieu, whose natural abstemiousness was increased
by the state of his health, scarcely touched anything that
was placed before him, and contented himself with watch-
ing his guests eat: this was the symbol of his whole life.
The more closely one examines it, the more one becomes
convinced that it was void of all personal satisfaction: a
mind afire in a feeble body, a unique spirit dedicated to
the triumph of an idea. Richelieu never relaxed, except
in rare moments when he felt absolutely obliged to do so,
and the only occupations which could sometimes distract
him were poetry, particularly dramatic poetry, and music.
For music, as he said himself, he had a particular inclina-
tion. But he also admitted that he never had time to listen
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